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ought to be divinely helped against vice. Nevertheless the primeval thinkers very soon observed that, as a matter of fact, the gods appear to be often on the side of the wicked, or at least against the innocent; and here conies in the complication which runs through all phases of religious speculation, from Buddha to J. S. Mill, the contrast between merit and misery, the problem of justifying the ways of the unseen powers which are assumed to be 'governing human affairs. The earliest and most simple attempts to account for evil are by assuming that the gods must have in some mysterious way been offended; whence comes the institution of the scapegoat, so well known in India in plagues of cholera, which embodies that idea of expiation which has had such immense development in the history of religions; and the various receipts for discovering Jonah, the man with a contagious curse, not necessarily a moral offender, but only one who has incurred the divine wrath, who is also common throughout all Asia. Next follows the advanced notion that this offence against the gods is not. only some insult or sacrilege, as when Ulysses killed the sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, an offence against society of which the gods take magisterial cognizance. Job's comforters try hard to prove to him that he must be reaping the fruit of his own guilt, and in all times the early theologian has made desperate endeavours to connect misfortune with misconduct, though often driven to explain the connection by references to ancestral stain, or to the hypothesis of something done in a previous existence. But the more vigorous and daring minds rejected these subterfuges, and, finding themselves landed in the dilemma between